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Flee 


Television coverage of a murder trial in the Missouri 
state capital brought from the presiding judge words of 
praise for KOMU-TV, Columbia, Missouri, News Di- 
rector Phil Berk, and Cameraman Dan Crossland. 

“The public has a right to know, a right to hear, and 
a right to see,” said Circuit Judge Sam C. Blair in a 
filmed interview with Berk following the trial. “Hardly 
anyone knew you were there... I hope you come back 

ain. 

Thus ended the first television coverage of a murder 

trial in Missouri, a story which began July 6, 1957, with 
the discovery of two bodies in a field in Miller County, 
Missouri, near the Lake of the Ozarks. 
_ On July 6, a party of horseback riders passed through 
the open field and discovered the bodies which later 
were declared the victims of an ambush and were iden- 
tified as a riding ranch foreman, 46-year-old Edwin 
Boysen, and his 15-year-old helper, Larry Dale Irwin. 

Subsequently, another riding ranch operator — in- 
eed, the leader of the group which discovered the 
bodies — was charged with first-degree murder on both 
eaths. 

Preliminary hearing for Victor I. “Tex” Varner, 49 
sas held in the Miller county Courthouse at Tuscumbia 
in Augst, 1957, with crowds of curiosity-seekers jam- 
ming the sweltering courtroom. KOMU-TV News Director 
Phil Berk and Cameraman Dan Crossland, who had ob- 
ained permission to photograph the proceedings from 
agistrate Charles M. Abbett, sat with other reporters 
in the jury-box which was reserved for newsmen. 

The case received such wide publicity — and aroused 
o much public reaction — that the venue was moved 
o Cole County for the Boysen murder and Moniteau 
ounty for the Irwin case. 

With the Boysen trial first, and set for March 31, 
958, Berk and Crossland drove to Cole County’s main 
ity —which is also the state capital of Missouri — 
efferson City on the preceding Wednesday, March 26. 
here, they scrutinized the circuit courtroom for lighting, 
ngles, and acoustics, and decided to shoot from a bal- 
ony overlooking the front part of the courtroom, in- 
luding the bench, witness stand, attorneys’ tables, jury, 
nd part of the audience. Finding no electrical outlets 
n the balcony, they asked and received permission of 
uvenile Officer Don Cline to use outlets and telephone 
In his office adjacent to the balcony. 

Four rows of fluorescent lights running across the 
enter of the ceiling from a point above the bench cast 
n even, adequate light which allowed the use of Tri-X 
film, rated at ASA 500, for normal development in DK- 
6. Most shots were made at 25 feet, using a 25mm lens 
et at f2. 


SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
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A JUDGE FAVORS TV CAMERAS 


The two KOMU-TV newsmen decided to use an 
Auricon Cinevoice for its silent qualities, rather than the 
relatively noisy hand-wound camera, then approached 
in order—and received the blessings of — Defense 
Counsel Will F. Berry, Jr., of Versailles; Miller County 
Prosecutor Leroy Snodgrass; Cole County Prosecutor 
James T. Riley, and Circuit Judge Sam C. Blair. 

The latter, once he’d been assured of the defense’s 
willingness to co-operate, had only one stipulation: 
“That you don’t divert the jury’s attention, nor arouse 
dejense objections which could lead to a new trial.” 
Judge Blair said further, “I’m not worried about your 
distracting anyone, nor of your influencing the jury, 
since they'll be locked up and won’t see your telecasts.” 

No advance publicity was sought on this historic 
coverage although a rumor started in Jefferson City that 
KOMU-TV was planning “live” telecasts — possibly be- 
cause of a misunderstanding over Berk’s request for the 
electrical outlet! 

Bearing in mind an outburst by Defense Attorney 
Berry at the preliminary hearing that “a man’s life is at 
stake!” Berk and Crossland decided against the promis- 
cuous use of sound-on-film, since television’s impact 
would undoubtedly lend unusual and unreliable weight 
to such excerpts of testimony as might be recorded. 
(The Cinevoice has a maximum run of 100 feet, or about 
2 and 3/4 minutes.) This premeditated the judge’s stipu- 
lation that no sound be shot during direct testimony 
under the cloture rule, lest other witnesses be unduly 
influenced. Instead, it was decided to run silent film, 
with narration by Berk, during the trial. Sound-on-film 
was shot during such pre-set events as the judge’s in- 
structions to the jury, the attorneys’ summations, and 
the delivery of the verdict. 

During the trial, March 31 to April 3, film shot during 
the day was rushed some 30 miles back to the station and 
was developed by Crossland while Berk wrote the story, 
then aired it on the 6 p.m. Regional Roundup, rewrote 
it for the 10 p.m. News Roundup. 

On Friday, April 4, the jury began its deliberations 
after the luncheon recess and was still out at 5 p.m. 
When Judge Blair decided to send them to dinner until 
7:15, Crossland raced back to the station, developed the 
day’s film, and assigned another newsman to read the 
newscast. Berk, meanwhile, stayed in the court, setting 
up the camera when court re-convened and preparing for 
any eventuality. 

When Crossland returned at 7:40, the jury was en- 
tering to deliver its verdict. Bill Cannady, news director 
of local radio station KLIK, put through a call to the 
KOMU-TV newsroom and held the line open while the 
verdict was being read. At 7:56, Victor I. “Tex”? Varner 


was acquitted. While Crossland shot sound-on-film of the 
clerk reading the verdict, Berk shot silent film of Varner’s 
embrace with his wife, and Cannady gave the bulletin to 
the waiting newsman, Don Norfleet, at KOMU-TV. 


To wrap up the story for that night’s newscast, Cross- 
land shot sound-on-film interviews of Berk with Varner 
and his atttorney, Will Berry, who said in part, “I feel 
your coverage of this trial has been fair and honest . . . 
I’ve had no objections to this coverage, and feel the 
public should benefit by such reporting.” 

Judge Blair, in an exclusive interview reported par- 
tially by United Press, told Berk and Crossland, “Your 
television coverage should have a salutary effect on the 
public . . . Too many, through being uninformed, be- 
lieve that court procedures are farcical and too often feel 
there are miscarriages of justice. They don’t visit the 
courtroom. If we can bring the courtroom to them, they 
can see how trials are conducted.” 


Concluded the judge, “You KOMU-TV newsmen have 
done a wonderful job of reporting this trial. Hardly any- 
one knew you were there. And I hope you'll come back 
again.” 

The Berk-Blair interview that follows was part of the 
49th Journalism Week program at the School of Journal- 
ism, University of Missouri. 


PHIL BERK: “... ad lib .. After the film, we will, for 
those of you who may not be familiar with Canon 35, 
discuss this canon of the American Bar Association, 
which usually is considered very bad by journalists 
generally, by many members of the Bar, and by others 
whose freedom of access to information is being di- 
minished. 

“The reason for Judge Blair’s being here is that he 
is one of, let’s say, a handful of judges who have received 
national recognition for their efforts to allow freedom of 
information. You will see in the interview how strongly 
opposed to Canon 35 Judge Blair is. To give you some 
brief personal information about him, Judge Blair was 
admitted to the Bar in June of 1928. At that time, he 
engaged in the general practice of law in Jefferson City. 
In 1934, he was appointed assistant United States attor- 
ney for the Western District of Missouri. In 739 he re- 
signed from that position to accept apointment as City 
Counselor of Kansas City. Later the same year, he ac- 
cepted an appointment as judge of the Fourteenth Ju- 
dicial Circuit to fill an unexpired term of Judge Nike G. 
Sevier. In November, 1940, Judge Blair was elected for 
for a full term. 


“During World War Two, he served overseas for 
twenty-six months as a member of the United States 
Army and in November of 1946, he was re-elected judge 
of the Fourteenth Circuit. On November 4, 1952, he was 
elected for a fourth term without opposition. His current 
term expires in January of 1959 which means he is up 
for re-election in November. At this time, again, Judge 
Blair is without opposition. The Fourteenth Circuit now 
is composed of Cole County, because, as many of you 
know almost all tests of state procedures must originate 
in the Cole County Circuit Court . . . and that means 
Judge Blair handles possibly more cases than any of the 
other circuit judges in Missouri. And besides that, he 
frequently accepts many Supreme Court assignments to 


another court. 

“The outstanding feature of the trial coverage we 
this — this has to do with Canon 35 and the main fez 
of the American Bar Association that any radio and/c 
television coverage of the courtroom might result in th 
mockery of law and order and justice. Our reply to thé 
is that if the judge has complete control of his courtroo1 
then no mockery of the law should exist. 


“During this trial, the Varner trial, Judge Blair di 
have complete control at all times, as I understand he ha 
in every case that he has tried, and preceding the readin 
of the verdict, I remember his words in which he pointe 
out to everyone in the courtroom that this trial has bee 
conducted with dignity and decorum. And, he said, h 
expected it to continue that way. It did. There were n 
demonstrations, there were none of the histrionics the 
we might have seen in class B movies, or, unfortunately 
on some television programs. This was a good trial i 
a setting that was decorous and dignified at all times. 

“Now here is Judge Sam C. Blair of Missouri’s Four 
teenth Judicial District.” 


JUDGE BLAIR: “You know, when I was invited ove 
here on this occasion, I remember I told Mr. Berk tha 
under no circumstances would I make a speech —tha 
all I had to do was to answer such questions as wer 
put to me, and I would do that from a seated positior 
I received a solemn promise that I would not be calle: 
upon to say a word except to answer the questions, mi 
as you now see, he’s double-crossed me. It’s a pleasur 
to be here this evening and an honor. I hope that 9 
will get something out of the viewing of the pictures. 
think the public got something out of them during t 
trial. | hope Vl be able to offer you something when 
am questioned about my views on televising court pr 


ceedings. Thank you very much.” 


| 


SHOWING OF THE VARNER TRIAL FILM 
INTERVIEW 


JUDGE BLAIR: “Mr. Berk, I would like to preface 
what I say by saying that I think the films you ju 
showed of me were libelous. They made me look like 
have a rather large nose, and that I might be losix 
some of my hair. And worst of all, that I look older th: 
thirty. And I resent that. | 

“Now, the opinion of the American Bar Associati 
that stands in the way of photographing and televisi: 
of court proceedings and court recesses is a brief canc 
and so I’m going to read it to you literally. The fir 
sentence says, quote, ‘Proceedings in Court should } 
conducted with fitting dignity and decorum.’ My pri 
ceedings in my court during the nineteen years that I’? 
been a judge, I can assure you, were conducted wii 
decorum, even if I may lack dignity. We have had 1 
disorders. Now, the next part of it reads, ‘The taking | 
photographs in the courtroom, during sessions of tH 
court, or recesses between sessions .. ..—I’ve new 
obeyed that part about recesses between sessions. Thi 
can take all the pictures they want —... and the broai 
casting or televising of court proceedings are calculatt 
to detract from the essential dignity of the proceeding 


distract the witness in giving his testimony, degrade the 
court, and create misconceptions with respect thereto in 
the mind of the public and should not be permitted.’ ” 


“Now, to the philosophy of the Bar in formulating 
that rule I feel all deference. But I also feel in deep dis- 
agreement. And even at that, this is not all this canon is 
in its conception of what is going to occur if we permit 
photographs or television. The main thing is that the 
judge takes charge of his court and sees that there is 
decorum, not only on the part of the spectators but upon 
the part of the press and everyone else. 


“When this trial was concluded, I asked some of the 
jurors, without indicating any answer, that I desired 
them to say what they thought about the televising in 
the courtroom during this trial, which was rather long, 
whether they were distracted or not. I had forgotten the 
word ‘degraded.’ So here’s a letter from the foreman of 
the jury. He says, ‘In regard to station KOMU-TV, this 
would in no way ever interfere with our law. I am like 
you. I feel that everyone has the right to know what goes 
on in the courtroom.’ I’m not going to wear you out with 
this, but I want to show you how different the reactions 
of the jury are. ‘For my sake, I think the public has a 
right to know. And, speaking of order (I like to brag 


-on myself), I like the way you kept order in the court- 


room. Another: ‘I can truthfully say that their presence 
did not distract me in any way. It did not draw my 
attention from what went on nor did it interfere with my 
work. In fact, there were pictures taken that I didn’t 
even know were being taken until someone else told me 
about them.’ 


“I have a letter from the defense counsel in which he 
‘praises the taking of pictures. He just saw them on tele- 
‘vision for the first time during the trial. Naturally he 
found no defects in the trial because he won the case. I 
have a letter from both prosecuting attorneys. There 
were two in the case. Mr. Riley said, ‘I do not think the 
jury was in any way distracted, nor do I think that any of 
the witnesses were distracted. In fact, the cameras were 
arranged in such a position and handled with such a care- 
ful manner that I don’t think the jurors were ever con- 
scious that the proceedings were being televised.’ The 
other gentleman prosecuting for the state, Leroy Snod- 
grass, says, ‘As far as televising during the trial of the 
Varner case, and under the conditions that were to be 


permitted, no objections could have been made by the 


state, nor by Varner, regardless of the outcome of the 
trial.’ 

“Now I’m convinced that these were completely in- 
telligent people. And, somehow or other, their reaction 
to what was going on in the courtroom while these 
pictures were being taken was altogether different from 
that which the American Bar Association has indicated 
in this canon and its prediction of what’s going to happen 
in the courtroom. If anyone is degraded, if anyone is 
distracted, I haven’t heard it yet, and I watch very 


' closely. 


“Now, I’ve never considered myself bound by Canon 
35, so I haven’t followed it. There has been a new pro- 
posal to amend it, but it certainly leaves no authority 
to the judges of the courts, because the circular says that 


we ought not to permit photographs or television for 


the duration of a trial, that it will have a bad psychologi- 


4 cal effect on the witnesses, or the jury, or both. The 


most sensible attitude that I believe can be taken is the 
attitude of the Supreme Court of Colorado which re. 
phrased its stand on Canon 35 and finally decided that 
it would leave discretion to the trial judge and to the 
lower courts, the circuit and district courts — discretion, 
subject to review by the upper courts. And further, they 
will allow pictures and television to occur during the trial 
in the courts. Now, I think that’s the sensible way to do. 
I think the canon should be amended to that effect, and 
all of the limitations which would further limit them 
should be dropped. Is that answer long enough?” 


BERK: “That’s fine. (About that libel suit, maybe we 
can settle out of court). I think that one point that we 
should make is that this question of freedom of informa- 
tion, access to the court, has been a far-reaching one. It’s 
been hashed out for a good many years. While we were 
in the midst of covering this trial in Jefferson City, thanks 
to Judge Blair, another judge out in Nebraska was being 
hailed before the Supreme Court cited for contempt by 
the attorney general of Nebraska . . .” 


BLAIR: “Don’t mention such a subject!” 


BERK: “This couldn’t happen in Missouri; we’re too 
far advanced — but in this state to the west of us, the 
reason given was that the judge had defied Canon 35 
by permitting pictures or photographers working, not 
in the courtroom, not while the court was in session, but 
ouiside the courtroom, when the court was not in session. 
This would be tantamount to our saying you photog- 
raphers cannot take pictures in here, because we are 
having a meeting, and your working might distract us 
and upset our dignity, such as it is, and our decorum. 
Now, I'd like to ask you, Judge Blair, after this . . . are 
your reactions shared on the courtroom coverage by most 
of your colleagues, let’s say in Missouri?” 


BLAIR: “I know there are some judges who I think 
do share them, but I couldn’t answer that because I don’t 
have the information to answer it.” 


BERK: “My next question, have you heard any com- 
ments from jurists or witnesses, concerning reporting by 
any of the media?” 


BLAIR: “In the question I have had from many col- 
leagues about this coverage, I know a young lawyer, an 
excellent young lawyer and a fine friend of mine, who 
asked me if I didn’t think that permitting you to be there 
and televise violated Canon 35 of the American Bar 
Association, and I said, ‘I don’t belong to the American 
Bar Association’.” 


BERK: “Now, what have been your profesional re- 
lationships with reporters with the various media such as 
newspapers, radio, and television?” 


BLAIR: “Mr. Berk, I have been in public life in one 
capacity or another since March 16, 1934, and I’ve dealt 
with hundreds of reporters. I can remember one occasion, 
when we were dealing with about six hundred during a 


case in Kansas City. I have never had a dispute or a harsh 
word with a journalist and my relations with them always 
have been the most cordial. There was one who I think 
was more of a politician than a journalist. He thought 
that he had to make me appear as a charlatan or a fool 
every time I decided a case. But we remained friendly 
and finally he campaigned for me. I’ve gotten along with 
the members of the press because I have always made a 
frank disclosure of what goes on in the courtroom, if 
they ask me questions I’m permitted to anwser. I answer 
various questions. They’ve always printed the truth about 
me, in a very charitable way.” 


BERK: “Now in light of that, because we do have so 
many journalism students in our audience who will be 
cub reporters, what advice have you for these journalistic 
neophytes which might help them establish and maintain 
good relations with other members of the legal pro- 
fession?” 


BLAIR: “Well, last week you had me teaching tele- 
vision, a few minutes ago you had me making a speech, 
and now you want me to teach journalism! Well, I would 
say this for reporters. I think most judges believe they 
are trying to do a good job... I belong to the Union... 
and we are trying to do a good job, even though in one 
capacity, along that connection, a judge presides over a 
session, and instead of listening to the professional pro- 
ceedings, he was casting glances at the nether limbs of a 
pretty witness, while the jury slept, or else did the same 
thing he did. Most judges always try to do a good job, 
and that way they would like some recognition for it, 
and they like to be portrayed by the various media as 
doing at least the kind of job they’re doing. So, if you 
report what goes on in court objectively, you’re not going 
to have any trouble with the judges. I do say it is a good 
thing, if you have a little time off and you don’t know 
or want to know anything in particular, go in and butter 
the old man up a little bit. He might tell you something 
you might otherwise not learn from him. There’s no 
‘trouble about getting along with judges any more than 
there is with anybody else. Believe it or not, in some 
respects, we're human.” 


BERK: “I think we might take time for a few ques- 
tions from the crowd, if you have any real quickly. 
Questions?” 


B. C. EDMUNDS: (Essence of question is, “Is there 
any more justification for secrecy in Congressional hear- 
ings than there is in the courtroom?’’) 


BLAIR: “Well, the Congressional hearings sometimes 
become a circus; we can’t let that happen in the court- 
room. We can’t have people shouting back and forth, or 
at least I can’t. A Congressional hearing really settles 
nothing as far as the individual examined is concerned. 
If he refuses to testify on some important and proper 
ground they still have to go to the courts to get some- 
thing done about it. Everybody talks at once, it seems 
to me, in many instances, whereas in court we must have 
a certain decorum. I don’t know whether that answers 
your question, but I believe there is a vast difference be- 


tween a Congressional hearing and a court trial, and. 
think that if you really knew you’d see the differenc 
quite easily. However, you must realize that if we’ve gc 
to settle rights, we settle them in the courtroom, whethe 
it be property rights, or civil rights, or the rights o 
liberty, while they’re (Congress) investigating to dete1 
mine whether or not legislation is needed on one subjec 
or another. They’re completely unalike.” 


QUESTION: (“Pertains to the progression of th 
fight on Canon 35.”) 


BLAIR: “Weii I don’t know how far it’s progressed 
Although there was a successful fight made in Colorade 
and the Colorado Supreme Court, as I mentioned, issue 
a very sensible ruling; I think that should pertain to th 
question. I don’t know of many states where they author 
ize pictures. But I think —let’s take Missouri — ou 
statutes say the courts of the public should be open an 
the public may freely attend. Our constitution guarantee 
freedom of speech and it says ‘by law of the mean 
communicated,’ and I think if enough of you argue abou 
it enough and agree, one day there will be contributed | 
considerable degree of free access to the courts. It’s goin: 
to be abolished .. . yes sir?” 


QUESTION: (“Pertains to other courts in Missoux 
and are they opening up to pictorial coverage and wil 
Judge Blair continue to do this in the future?”’) | 


BLAIR: “Well, no court is bound by what I did, ex 
cept my court. Other circuit judges don’t have to pay a 
attention to what I do. Well, now, you say, should th 
be a precedent, even in my court. Well, I intend to go e 
until, as Mr. Berk says, I may get hauled before som 
court on contempt, and gentlemen, until then, I’m ju 
upholding the press’s constitutional rights. I don’t kno) 
who else is going to do it, but I think that there’ll co 
a time when everybody is going to do it. If the press ar 
the public keep yelling for their rights, soon they wi 
have them.” 


BERK: “The comments show we have had infrinz? 
ments on freedom of information in the courts of otha 
states, and you might say in “backward areas”, but w 
in Missouri are forging to the forefront. We look on t 
as something to be promoted, not to seek publicity f 
the station, but the fact that we have a jurist in tl 
state, of some stature, of great stature, who is a dens 
crat both with a capital and a small “d” and I don’t mez 
to make you blush, Judge Blair, but these things sho 
be said. Now, to verify, to back up the statements that 
have made, we have the President of the National Pre 
Photographers Association, Mr. Arthur Witman, — 
make a presentation to Judge Blair on behalf, not on 
of NPPA, but of every democratic — with a small “d” - 
American, every person who is interested in freedom | 
information. Mr. Witman .. .” | 


MR. WITMAN: “I think perhaps we ought to sketif 
some of the background of this controversy, and belied 
me, it is a controversy and it’s very important to ned 
photographers all over the country. Now the heart | 


he controversy is another factor. You might say the 
natter had its beginnings in the twenties, and on into 
he thirties. In the pattern of tabloid journalism in those 
lays there were a good many excesses of one sort or 
another. And in the 1930’s the flashbulb was coming into 
ise by a great many photographers who suddenly dis- 
covered they didn’t need any particular skill. All they had 
o do was use a flash camera and they could make a 
picture better than they ever had. 

“The Hauptman trial was the most outrageous ex- 
ample of excesses. Not only were the photographers 
zuilty of highly competitive and unethical practices, but 
the judge himself who presided at that trial was equally 
suilty. So a natural revulsion resulted. The American Bar 
Association at its next convention took up the matter of 
doing something to correct the bad taste that this situa- 
tion was leading up to. And so the committee jointly with 
a group of world publishers and editors studied the 
question. The feeling was so high that a minority of the 
Bar Association took the ball and ran with it, and came 
up with this insulting, as a matter of fact, canon, and it 
was railroaded through the Bar Association convention 
ind it’s been on the books ever since. Now when the 
World Press Photography Association came into being in 
(946, there was a crusade made before that group or 
sonvention. They needed a rallying point and the very 
words of Canon 35 were a castigation of our press 
bhotographers. So it’s had the flavor of a crusade ever 


since with the NPPA. 


“In recent years, I’ve seen photography gradually 
ain the favor of congressmen and the movement itself 
as really gained momentum in the last five years. 
?hotographers themselves have gotten new tools to a 
ertain extent. Film speeds are much greater. They can 
ow make snapshots of practically anything you can see, 
ot only because cameras are better and faster, but be- 
ause we also have faster films. The result inevitably of 
his is that there’s almost no excuse at all for a photog- 
apher to be in a courtroom and fire a flashbulb. Nobody 
hese days, during this action, is distracted. The judge 
vhould not permit those who do otherwise. But, if these 
nsinuations are taken care of, there’s no question that if 
he photographer behaves himself, and does not make a 
uisance of himself or in any way cause any distraction 
nd/or draw attention to himself, we are prepared to take 
his position and side as professional men against the 
fanon. So the crusade, as I say, is gaining momentum, 
or several reasons . . . when certain aspects of this are 
aken care of, there has become a growing awareness of 
jhe provision of the Constitution which we try to follow. 
“The American Bar Association is forcing, as in the 
past, on the American people the denial of information 

which they are entitled. The use of photography is by 
. person who provides an extension of the others’ facul- 
lies as though they were there in person, and it is in 
his case that the news photographer is an important 
lement and not a nuisance. There is no basis for being 
ixcluded from the courtroom. Now, the present status 
{f Canon 35 is this . . . up to date, there are fourteen 
itates, as I recall, that have adopted Canon 35 as the rule 
f the court for their circuit or district court. The matter 
as been taken entirely out of the hands of the individual 
ludge. The remainder of the states now and then have 
judges that try, as Judge Sam Blair, who realize that 


there is absolutely no foundation in fact, and they take 
their public obligations seriously enough to defy, if we 
must use that word, and it is actual defiance of the 
policy-making of the American Bar Association. The 
most recent development was a house of delgates meet- 
ing in Atlanta. (A GREAT PART OF THE AUDIO 
ON THIS TAPE AT THIS POINT IS BEYOND 
TRANSCRIPTION.) 


“And now, there are a number of judges around the 
country who have taken a courageous action that Judge 
Blair has to whom the National Press Photographers As- 
sociation awards a scroll that is a token of appreciation 
of the way that news photographers feel. I have a 
scroll that I want to present to Judge Blair, and first, I 
want to read the text. . . . ‘This Scroll is presented by 
the National Press Photographers Association to the hon- 
orable Sam Blair in considered recognition and admira- 
tion for his vision, wisdom, and strength of principle; for 
his fearless, direct and sincere contributions toward the 
respect of Constitutional guarantees; for his positive 
stand for the equality of unobtrusive photographic and 
semantic reporting of public court trials; and for his 
courageous challenge to forces that would stifle our 
liberties of speech, expression, and publication.’ Judge 
Blair, I want to congratulate you.” 


BLAIR: “Thank you.” 
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